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The mass Kward system of the single-salary schedule, along 
with the single ranking category under which all teachers are 
placed, inadeouately meets the needs of any profession. Financial 
rewards and rKognition on a level commensurate with individual 
ability, preparation, and effort are long overdue for the public 
school teacher. ... 

Patterson (1969) 



The revival of merit pay programs stems in part from int^est 
in such innovations as team teaching, differentiated stating, 
and elective programs— all of which recognize differences in 
teacher roles, interests, and strengths. Further support for 
merit pay results from the current pressure for accc^ntabiHty. 

In simplest terms, merit pay means payir^g a teacher 
according to the quality of his teaching. In practice, however, 
programs range from vague statements allowi^^ school boards 
to exceed regular pay schedules und^r- so^e conditions to 
programs in which'^all teachers and administrators are paid 
according to an evaluation rating. 

The literature, written largely by educational admipistra- 
tors and professors, strongly supports merit pa^^ These 
■t^thors view merit pay as a s|ep toward teacher profes- 
sionalism and a means of rewarding outstanding teachers. 
Opposition to merit pay cohiesjnostly from 'teachers and is 
more evident in faculty rooms than in- the literature, ./^rgu-, 
ments opposing merit pay center on tvvo claims: merit pay 
will create competition in a profession , that requires t^^^^ 
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work, and there are rto<obje,ctive standards available for teacher rating. 

Five of the documents /are available from the ERIG Document Reproduction Service. 
Complete instructions for. drdering the documents are given at the end of the review. 



BACKGROUND 




Interest in merit pay appears cyclical. 
Weissman (1969) ob^ei^es that prior to the 
depression and World War II, all teachers 
were paid merit salaries. When, after a 
period oj dormancy, tne idea was revived in 
the fifties, the -National Education Associa- 
tion (NEA) passed-a/resolution against bas- 
ing pay on merit ratings. An indication of 
the limited extentj to which merit pay 
programs have been implemented can be 
gdned from a review of NEA statistics. In 
1938 about 20 percent of salary schedules 
in urban school /distocts with 30,000 or 
more population had provisions for a su-' 
perior service rnaximum.- In 1963 only 5 
percent of 2,50,0 of the largest local school 
systems had merit pay plans^ and two-thirds 
of those were in systems with less than 
6,000 student. More recently, NEAresearch 
for the 1967-68 school year indicates that 
9.6 percent/ of the 1,080 pay schedules 
studied offered extra pay for superior 
service. / 

Only a/few of the schedules in the latest 
survey, however, were actual merit pay 
programs. Most programs consisted of blan- 
ket statements that authorized the board of 
educauon to exceed the salary schedule, 
specifying no detailed implementation 
metlmds. Others allovyed the board to 
accderate an outstanding teacher’s progress 
on ythe regular schedule. A few programs 
.provide specific pi ws whereby merito: 
ous service could prompt extra pay. In 
inost cases a definite doUau: amount was 
stated,; and^the programs , usually appilied 



only to teachers who had been in the sys- 
tern for' several years. In many- cases the 
schedule could not be exceeded until the 
regular schedule’s maximum had been 
reached through normal progression. 



THE CONTROVERSY 



Merit pay plans, Weissm^ (1969) ob- 
serves, are not often successful. A 1960 
survey of officials from thirty large school 
districts disclosed a number of reasons for 
the abandonment of merit plans. 



The plans had been poorly inaugurated 
vyithout teacher consent and created low 
morale, a sense of injustice, misunder- 
standing, dissension, suspicions of dis- 
crimination among teachers, opposition 
by teacher organizations, extra record- 
keeping, and dissatisfaction with the in- 
strument used for evaluation (primarily 
subjective evaluation without sufficient 
acconipanying data), (pp. 17-18) 
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Mahdesian (1970) presents arguments for 
the standard lockstep teacher pay scale. 
From his point of view, most school dis- 
tricts and teachers are happy with the 
present system, and it works. Merit pro- 
grams would complicate the salary nego- , 
tiation process ahd add to the cost of 
instruction in most school districts. 

Wagoner (1969) acknowledges the three 
most common arguments against mterit pay: . 
experience indicates it is unworkable, cur- 
rent evaluation criteria are .too inaccurate 
to be used ^ a basis for merit pay, and 
the method produces undesirable relations .. 
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PRO'S 



1. Teachers differ in their ability and ef- 
ficiency; their salaries should be re- 
lated to these differences. 

2. Merit increments, provide an incen- 
tive and a reward for superior service. 

3. If we cam rate for promotion and 
tenure we can rate for s^aries. 



4; Industry uses merit rating; education 
can do the same. 

5. The public is willing to pay high sala- 
ries only to those who deserve them. 

6. Only through merit rating can 
teachers attain professional status. 

7. Merit rating will improve instruction., 




8. Merit ratihg will reward those 
deserve recognition. 

9. Merit rating will stimulate admmistra- 
tors to be more concerned with the 
efficiency of their teachers. / 

10. Merit rating will be well worth the 
additional cost, for it will^^nsure that 
money is being wisely spent. 



I 



CON'S 

1. Differences in teaching efficiency 
cannot at present be measured with 
sufficient accuracy for determining 
salaries. 

2. Merit rating destroys cooperative staff 
teamwork. ^ 

3. Our rating methods are too crude to 
distinguish among fine gradations of 
teaching efficiency. 

4. Industry and education are not 
analogous; teaching is an art. 

5. The public will reject apian in which 
only a fraction of its children are 

. taught by superior teachers. 

6. We should seek to improve all 
teachers, not merely to reward those 

^ who appear to excel. 

7. Merit rating may improve the effi- 
ciency of some teachers, but will have 
an adverse effect on many others. 

8. Merit rating will cause bitterness and 
disillusionment. 

9. Merit rating will hinder effective 
-supervision. 



10. The additional cost of merit rating 
cari be more profitably used in im- 
proving the efficiency of the entire 
staff. ' ; 

, / McDowell (1971) p, 2 



points out that merit pay ^sterns succeed 
more often than they fail, teachers are con- 
tinually involved -iri eyaluatioh^^^a^ 




and thi^ present undifferentiated salary 
. schedule inherently unfair and discrimina- 
tory.] Wagoner stresses /that merit pay re- 
;■ wards / teachers judged to : be - superior 
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according to established criteria. He believes 
that excellence in teaching ca|n be attained 
through competition and -that opposition to 
this position will perpetuate mediocrity. 

Education is undergoing serious scrutiny 
from critics both inside and outside the 
system. Rasmussen and Holobinko (1971) 
note teachers are gaining increased visibility 
because of collective negotiations and the 
public’s interest in holding school personnel 
accountable. The authors argue that under 
. the present undifferentiated salary schedule 
teachers have little incentive to improve 
their teaching. Teacher incentive is further 
reduced because administrators now make 
most of the important decisions in selecting 
educational objectives and choosing curricu- 
‘ lum materials. If teachers are to gain so- 
-fc^ciety’s respect and be considered leaders in 
education, they must assume more respon- 
sibility in developing educational objectives 
for students and adopt salary increases based 
on the achievement of these objectives. 

Noting that tl;^e problem of evduating 
teachers hinders the implementation of both 
merit pay *and differentiated staffing, Engel 
(1971) reviews the role evaluation plays in 
the education, training, placement, and in- 
structional methods- of teachers. He con- 
cludes that teachers object to evaluation 
only when it rdates to their pay. If teachers 
were challenged to do so, Engel contends 
that they could devise an acceptable method 
for evaluating one 'another. The benefits of 
such a program wouldme-diyerse— improve 
instruction, rewards far meritorious service,"^ 
healthy and benefici^^ competition, and. 
increased professionalisntr^ngel suggests 
that teacher evaluation erf other teachers ; 
for merit pay might lead to the acceptance: 
of differentiated staffing. Further, differen- 
tiated staffing could be a step toward 
solving staff assignment, problems, pay. 
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perplexities, and morale crises in the schools, 
as well as a method of meeting public-criti-* 
cism of the single salary schedule. 

Patterson (1969) argues that the single 
salary schedule inadequately meets the needs 
of any profession and that rewards based on 
ability, preparation, and effort are overdue 
in the teaching profession. He suggests 
teacher-ranking for recognition, privileres, 
and pay as a remedy for several malaciies 
in education. These maladies include higfts^ 
teacher turnover, equal pay for unequal 
performance, minimal salaries that result in 
moonlighting, and low teacher status. The 
promc^pn of teacher professionalism, Pat- 
terson ^maintains, requires both increased » 
financial incentives and added reco^ition 
of individual teacher skills. As guipelines, 
Patterson describes five suggested teacher 
ranks with their related pay levels and 
increments. • 

After conducting research to resolve some 
of the confusion surrounding the c ues^ion 
of merit pay, Conte and Mason (1972) 
synthesize information and professional 
opinion about teacher compensation. Their 
report is presented in two major sections— 
one on the concept of merit pay, the other 
on alternative methods of rewarding out- 
standing teachers. The merit pay section 
focuses on: 

• three major additional compensation i 
visions 

% merit provisions in historical perspective 

• principles of merit pay plans 

• procedures for merit rating and/or evalua 
tion 

• pro and con arguments regarding merit\ 

pay programs ^ ^ 

• some successes and failures of merit pay 
plans , 

Their study, reports that careful teacher 
pr^aratidn and training (implying improve- 
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ments in the college programs for training 
new teachers) are necessary before a school 
can handle the technical and human relation- 
ship problems inherent in a thoroughgoing 
merit program. Other findings reveal that 
a merit salary program is feasible only in 
school systems having objective evaluation 
procedures and that teacher morale is not' 
primarily determined by the salary system, 
whether merit or nonmerit. Two model 
salary schedules, one proposed salary sched- 
ule, and a 19-item bibliography are included. 



PROGRAMS AND Proposals 



Positing that merit 'pay is an attempt 
to make teachers accouiHab^ to society, 
McDowell (197X) offers two definitions of 
accountability. The narrow one bases a 
teacher’s salary entirely bn instructional 
competency, and the broad definition re- 
lates salary only partially to competency 
measurements. After summarizing the con- 
troversy over merit rating, lae describes 
requirements for a successful plan. These, 
include the prerequisite conditions of ac- 
ceptance,. mulual confidence, participation, 
and research; a validated and continuous 
evaluation system; and a basic scale of 
salaries adequately reflecting the impohance 
of teaching. He notei that the probable cost 
of ^such a program has been estimated at an 
additional 18 percent of payroll. 

According to McDowell, the philosophi- 
cal prqblem raised by merit rating results 
from conflicting views of the school system, 
which can be considered as a bureaucracy 
pr as a profession, A teacher cannot retain 
professional autonomy if he is to be fated 
by spmeone else. As a step toward ensuring 
professionalism, the SaskaitchewanTeachers’ 
Federatiori Jias developed a program of 
teacher accreditation by subject. The pro-^ 
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gram is based on the belief that, in accepting 
authority for program rnodification" and 
student evaluation, the teacher is also under- 
taking the responsibility to defend what he 
is doing and why he is doing it. 

Two two-year colleges, one with and one 
without a merit incentive system for salary 
and status advancement, were compared for 
faculty participation in the achievement of 
institutional goals /Wallin 1966). Except 
for their advancement system, the two col- 
leges were similar in every re.^pect. The merit 
college (MC) used academic titles and pro- 
mote^ faculty *on higher ecl^lon recom- 
mendations based on the individual’s 
performance of duty. The nonmerit coHege 
(NMC) labeled everyone ‘‘instructor,”‘used 
automatic anriual salary increments, and had 
no formally institutionalized allocation of 
rewards and penalties. Both dblleges had 
two. basic institutional objectives other than 
‘instruction: counseling students and provid- 
ing cultural and educational programs for 
the community. The results of the study 
showed that: 



67 percent of the MC staff participated 
in community activities, whereas only 
54 percent of the NMC staff did so 

46 percent of the MC staff moonlighted, 
compared with 75 percent of thci^NMC 
staff • 



41 percent of the MC staff named student 
counseling as a regular weekly activity, 
whereas only 10 percent of the NMC stdff 



did so 




In general, it was concluded that the incen- 
tive for faculty pursuit ^of institutional 
goals is greater ihv^colleges with a li&rit ad- 
vancement system. 

Chaplin (1969) reports 6nv'*a program 
designed to represent a merit Ipproach^'to 
sal^y : consideratiqnsi^^ thi^ 

' operating in the Halrf ford (W Union 
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High School District, a teacher earns salary 
increases by accumulating additional col- 
lege credits. The individual teacher decides 
whether to take more credits; he can remain 
at the highest step in his category (B.A., 
B.A. plus eight hours, and so forth) or he 
can ^arn an increment each year if he con- 
tinues his educational training. Credits ac- 
cumulated through individual initiative are 
evidence of meritorious attainment, 'knd the 
system becomes self-administered to a great 
‘extent. The school district encourage ‘ 
teachers to take additional credits by paying 
$50 per credit, up to $300 each summer. 
Project LEAP (Leadership in 'Educational 
Advancement Program) is an incentive pro- 
gram that consists of merit awards, ranging 
from $200 to $400, for M.A. teachers who 
complete projects enhancing the educational 
program. No limit is placed on the number 
of consecutive annual projects a teacher 
may propose, and the increment becomes a 
permanent part of the teacher’s pay. f ' 
In the ‘Barrington (Illinois) school dis- 
tricts, the teachers and all administrators, 
including the superintendent, are paid on a 
/merit plan (“Teacher Evaluation” 1968). 
At the beginning of the school year, each 
teacher is assigned a number knoVn only 
to himseli^and his principal. All evaluation 
forms are identified only by a teacher’s 
number. Teachers in the elementary schools 
are evaluated by thefr principals, and in the 
middle-school by the principal with the help 
of the directors of instruction and pupil 
personnel. In the high school, ^department 
heads evaluate teachers, and the principal 
evaluates the department heads. The 
superintendent e>l^aluates the principals and 
central staff and, in turn, is judged by the 
board of education. Teachers are rated pn a 
subjective scale ranging from zero (“reject”) 
to 10 (“outstanding”). In February the 



ratings are sent to 'the superintendent’s of- 
fice for collation. The money budgeted for 
merit increases is balanced against the 
collated ratings, which roughly determines 
the dollar amounts of merit increases. No 
teacher’s salary is ever cut and most get 
increases that |iave averaged around $700 
during the life bf the program. Thfcre is a 
tendency for th^^e who do not receive in- 
creases to leave the'^ystem after a year or so. 

Teacher ^aluation 

The difficulty of developing an equitable 
and acceptable teacherN^aluation system 
is often the main obstacle to the implemen- 
tation of merit pay plans\ The documents 
discussed below do not repi^esent a compre- 
hensive survey of the literature on teacher 
evaluation, but they do provjdfi-soxj^^Mck- 
ground on evaluation in general and some 
suggestions for evaluation methods to be 
used specifically with^merit pay plans. ^ 

According to a publication of the Educa- 
tional Service Bureau, Inc. (1967)\ school 
districts should strive for a teacher Valua- 
tion system that supports teachers’-^ profes- 
sional growth. Such a system shbuld 
provide not only quantitative ratings for 
administrative purposes, but also feedbaV 
that will enhance teacher improvement arid 
development. A successful teacher evalua- 
tion system requires: 

I 

• full support of the school board and the / 

superintendent ' ■ * 

• acceptance and involvement of teachers 

• systemwide coor<;^!^tion 

> # a clear and comprehensive statement of 
the purposes and areas of evaluation 

• well-defined\evaluation procedures 

Case studies e^ainine coinpr^hensive teacher 
evaluation , ^ogi^s in several cities. The 



document includes sample evaluation forms 
and instructions. 

In the introduction to an 86-item bibliog- 
raphy on teacher evaluation (McKenna and 
others 197 1), McKenna discusses his views 
on teacher evaluation and presents his im- 
pressions of the documents cited. ob- 
serves that most researchers contintie to 
believe that student achievement is the most 
reliable measure of>ii"teacher*s effectivene^ 

■ Rasmussen and Holobinko .(1971) be-, 
lieve that the resistance of some teachers 
to merit pay is understandable because they 
fear administrators may show favoritism in 
their judgments. Seeking to eliminate this 
fear, the authors propose a new method of 
^evaluation. They strongly suggest; 

that further salary increases be tied to the 
teacher^, ability to design, create, ai^i 
im^meW meaningful educational objec- 
tives. Let ^achers write their own objec- 
tives for students to achieve and set forth 
the criteria Ihey will accept, as evidence of 
the achievement of those objectives. 
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measurable criteria for their evaluation: 
level of preparation, hours extended- per 
week in behalf of Education, year-round 
growth -and service,’ unique contributions 
and accomplishments, and membership,' 
attendance, and participation-in professional 
organizations. ■ 

Recognizing that a major source of 
teacher opposition t6 merit rating, is the 
lack of agreement on what aii effective 
teacher is or does, Anthony (1968) sug- 
gests a new approach to merit rating for. 
teachers— measuring th6 quality of their 
manipulation of classroom environments. 
He cites a study showing- that the teacher, 
through environmental manipulation, does 
influence the achievement of his pupils, 
whereas years of teaching experience do not 
significantly ’ relate to,, pupil achievement. 
Anthony notes that his approach would 
probably be acceptable to teachers because 
they, could be given -precise information 
about needed and controllable changes, and 
they could receive better ratings and higher 
pay for making such changes. Additionally, 
merit rating wdhld be based on factors over 
which the teacher has control. . 

Alternative PLANS 

After discussing the current practices in 
teacher compensation and the merit pay 
concept, Conte and Mason (19(72) discuss 
the following alternatives for rewarding out- 
standing teachers: 

r 

* V • differentiated staffing 

• teacheV incentive plan 

• approved study plan 

• the school improvement plan 

• the teacher executive plan 

• dUstrict consultant program 

^ • position classificatiori-personal rank plan r; 
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Rhodes and Kaplan (1972) suggest pos- 
sibilities o)[^en to school boards that are 
interested improving cornpensation 
methods. They present' some new avenues 
of exploration arid study that include ac- 
countability, differentiated staffing, merit 
pay plans, performance contracting, and 
negotiating plans. An appendix contains a 
selection of salary plans based either on 
performance or role differentiation. 
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Clearinghouse Accession Number: EA 004 45 1 



rhe Educational Resources Information Center (LRiC) is a national information systern operated by the 
United Stales Office of Education.. ERIC serves the educational e<^munity by disscniiiiating cducationaU 
research results and other resource information that can be used Inacveloping more effective educational 



programs. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management^ one of twenty such units in the system, 'was 
established at the Univcrsity'of Oregon in 1966. The Clearinghouse aud its nineteen companion units process 
research reports and journal articles for announcement in ERfC*s index and abstract bulletins. 

Research reports are announced in Research in Education (RIE), available in many libraries and by 
subscription for $2\ a year from the United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Journal articles are annqunced in Current Indtrx to Journals in Education. CIJE is also available in many 
libraries and can be ordered for $39 a year from CCM Information Corporation, 866 Third Avenue, 
Room 11 26, New York, New York 1 0022. 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clearinghouse has another major function- 
information analysis and synthesis. The Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, literature reviews, slaie-of-the- 
knowlcdge papers, and other interpretive research studies on topics in its educational area. 
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The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educaiior>al Management Sperales under con^ct with the Office of Education 
of the United ^States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This review was prepared pursuant 
to that contract. Contractors undertaking such projects under government sponsorship are encouraged 
to express freely their judgnient in professional and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, 
therefore, necessarily represent official Office.of Education position or policy.^ 
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